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Dayton, Ohio, small fry learn early 
that The National Cash Register 
Company is a big, friendly neigh- 
_ bor through the Saturday morning 
Children's Meetings held regular- 
ly for area youngsters. Long a 
leader in the planned plant tour, 
"National Cash" has found the 
way to the heart of a community 
relations problem that embraces 
this key audience—America's mini- 


ature public. 
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sales promotion 


industrial relations 


public relations) 


education and training 


TRANSFiLM’S motion picture and animation departments 
and THE SHELL OIL CO.“Oil, The Invisible Traveler” 
— Oil Distribution from well to consumer. 


A Public Relations film must be built TRANSFILM’S motion picture department and the 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. “T.V. A. Today” 


around human values to create, then —-TV.A.'s effect on a small American town. 


hold, audience attention and interest. The 
lens of the camera must bring to the 
screen emotional warmth and sympathy. 
TRANSFILM is proud of the response 
earned by its Public Relations motion 
pictures. They are successful films 

because of TRANSFILM’S ability to find 
human interest in unexpected places 

and make it work forcefully toward each 
particular Public Relations objective. 


TRANSFILM’S motion picture department and the 
U.S. INFORMATION SERVICE. “American Family” 
—A year in the life of an American high-school boy. 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 


1952 $100,000 AWARDS PROGRAM 
CASH AWARDS 


HONOR MEDALS. . . CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
FREEDOM LIBRARIES HISTORIC TRIPS 


THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 


POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS 
‘WHICH PROTECT THE DIGNITY AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL. 


@ RIGHT TO WORSHIP GOD IN 
ONE’S OWN WAY. 


®@ RIGHT TO FREE SPEECH AND 
PRESS. 


@ RIGHT TO ASSEMBLE. 
@ RIGHT TO PETITION FOR \ 


RIGHT TO WORK IN CALLINGS 
AND LOCALITIES OF OUR 
CHOICE. 


© RIGHT TO BARGAIN WITH 
OUR EMPLOYERS. 
© RIGHT TO GO INTO 

=NESS, COMPETE, MAKE A 


GRIEVANCES. PROFIT. 
@ RIGHT TO PRIVACY IN OUR fy ae 
HOMES. RIGHT TO BARGAIN FOR Ah 


GOODS AND SERVICES IN A 
FREE MARKET. 


RIGHT TO CONTRACT ABOUT 
OUR AFFAIRS. 


RIGHT TO THE SERVICE OF 
GOVERNMENT AS A PROTEC- 
TOR AND REFEREE. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM FROM 
BITRARY GOVERNMENT REG- ! 
ULATION AND CONTROL. ) 


RIGHT OF HABEAS CORPUS — [if 
NO EXCESSIVE BAIL. 


@ RIGHT TO TRIAL BY JURY — IN- 
NOCENT TILL PROVED GUILTY. 


@ RIGHT TO MOVE ABOUT 
FREELY AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


®@ RIGHT TO OWN PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
DESIGNED TO 


SERVE THE PEOPLE 


To Maintain The American Way Of Life And Pass It Intact to 
Succeeding Generations is The Responsibility of Every True American 
ok 
Every American is eligible to nominate his own or his neighbor’s deeds or words which con- 
tribute to a better understanding of The American Way of Life. The distinguished Awards 
Jury’s sole basis for judging nominations is the Credo of The American Way of Life as 
shown on this page. 


Two hundred and forty-two cash and honor medal awards, two hundred and sixty-five 
honor medal awards are offered in 15 categories in the 1952 program. Official nomination 
form may be obtained by writing: 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 

Valley Forge, Penna. 
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NOTEDIN BRIEF... 


e Evidence of the growth of the public 
relations craft in Mexico within the past 
five years is presented by PRSA member 
Samuel A. Montague in this issue. Mr. 
Montague has had wide experience in gov- 
ernment information programs south of the 
Rio Grande and recently established his 
own consulting firm there. 


e How New Jersey ran a test civilian 
defense experiment, and some of the pub- 
lic relations problems and aspects of such 
present-day undertakings is described by 
the public information officer for the proj- 
ect. His experiences have wide application 
among PR people concerned with this 
phase of community preparedness. 


e News photographers can sometimes be 
persuaded to pool their coverage both for 
mutual profit and for better visual report- 
ing. How it worked on North American 
Aviation’s knotty “first flight” problem, a 
newsman’s bugaboo, is described by Neil 
Collins, who has made such a proposal 
pay off. 


e Industrial publicity can be taught ef- 
fectively through a workshop method in 
the opinion of Brahna Hutchins, long-time 
publicity and PR woman who is now 
preaching what she practiced. 


e One way National Cash Register has 
established itself at the fireside of Dayton 
area families is by playing host to the com- 
munity’s children in Saturday morning 
“at homes” in the company auditorium. 
As a leader in the proper use of plant tours 
“National Cash” has some points to make 
about America’s “little market” which PR 
readers will find profitable. 
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Public Relations — A Profession? 


UBLIC RELATIONS has poor public relations! 
Yes, it is true. Try this experiment. Find out 
what people think of first when you say “public 
relations.” Most will hesitate. Many will draw 
a blank. Few will come out with a word really 
descriptive of the job. The fact is, many do not 
know enough about us even to have miscon- 
ceptions. 

In all our talk about being a profession, we 
have not been clear enough about what we 
profess. 

Let us take a good look at ourselves. Are we 
still thinking too much in terms of techniques, of 
publicity? Are we concentrating on being a 
pipeline? Do we give sufficient attention to the 
reservoir? If that goes dry, we will all be out of 
a job. 

What right has public relations to claim pro- 
fessional standing, save on this broader basis? 
A profession is a calling. Historically, it has been 
reserved for those who share a high purpose— 
a faith, not in techniques but in ideals, the ad- 
ministration of justice or the healing of the sick. 
Certainly the best techniques are vital to the 
purpose, but the purpose is prior to the tech- 
niques, and by it alone can we claim standing. 
Those to whom professional status is given fulfill 
social obligations. They form a self-governing 
brotherhood of service. They are custodians of 
a public interest, of health, education, of justice. 
With what, then, is public relations charged? 
At least in the industrial world the respon- 
sibility is clear. If the average citizen cannot 
see how business enterprise fulfills his individual 
needs and purposes, our system will not survive. 
The crucial problem of our time, then, is to de- 
velop harmony between the corporation and the 
citizen, both as worker and voter. It demands 
a dual solution. Management must be continu- 
ally reminded of the necessity of bringing the 
plant community into line with the values of 
a democratic society; and the citizen must under- 
stand the economic conditions under which the 
corporation can effectively function. 

The issue is not one of theory, of going back 
to something vaguely called free enterprise, or 


EDITORIAL PAGE. 


forward to something vaguely called socialism. 
It is practical; it is specific; it lies within the in- 
dividual enterprise. We cannot hope for a Utopia; 
but in pointing the way both to management 
and the public to what has been called a livable 
society, public relations will earn the right to the 
title of a significant profession. 

A. Dursin 
Director of Public Relations 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Not of Their Own Making .. ." 


M‘*“ a continuing public relations and em- 
4 ployee relations problem is created in time 
of crisis, when bad tempers or great haste have 
given rise to thoughtless words or actions, quickly 
committed but long and acridly remembered. 

No doubt the spate of strikes this year has 
provoked a number of such problems, some of 
which will be long in the solution. For that 
reason, we were particularly interested in a man- 
agement memorandum sent to supervisory em- 
ployees of Crucible Steel Company of America, 
explaining the background and legal phases of 
the steel situation in simple language, and con- 
cluding with these words: 

“We cant hope to anticipate all that might 
happen in this complicated mess. Remember 
this, though. Someday it will be settled. Our 
employees will be back at work on some basis 
or other. Let none of us say or do anything that 
is arbitrary, or unfair, or dishonest; let no ex- 
cesses be committed. 

“Let us remember that these employees who 
are on strike are men and women caught in a 
situation not of their own making—that they 
will one day return to our plants to make steel, 
to help the company earn a profit, to make the 
enterprise more secure. Remember that—and so 
conduct ourselves that we may be regarded as 
honorable, responsible citizens. If we do, I am 
sure they will act toward us in the same way. 


A DEPOSIT OF GOODWILL in the hearts of those 
with whom an organization works is often 
worth more than a deposit of money in the bank. 
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A PR report from Mexico 


By Samuel A. Montague 


Public Relations International, S. A. 


UBLIC RELATIONS is fast coming into 
-,. own south of the border and 
before long it should reach the same 
status which the profession enjoys in 
the United States. This statement would 
not have been true five years ago. 

While the development of Mexico's 
industrial might, which came to light 
during World War II, is just beginning, 
its leaders saw fit to include in their 
planning special benefits for employees 
which would do credit to any U. S. 
organization. Today these plans are 
realities and are paying PR dividends. 

For example, the nation’s leading 
brewery, Cerveceria Cuahutemoc, has a 
community center for employees that 
provides for almost every need. In ad- 
dition to the usual recreational facili- 
ties which include a children’s park, 
gymnasium, school, cafeteria, playrooms, 
and like installations for adults, the 
company has also provided workers’ 
benefits, a hospital, maternity ward 
and a commissary where food and cloth- 
ing are sold at cost. 

DM Nacional, in Mexico City a fac- 
tory which produces steel furniture, 
electric refrigerators, custom built au- 
tomobiles, and numerous other items 
has an even more elaborate set-up which 
includes al! of the aforementioned facil- 
ities, and further provides modern 
housing on the premises for deserving 
employees. Plans are in the mill to 
provide quarters eventually for all per- 
sonnel. Other companies such as Fundi- 
dora de Hierro y Acero of Moterrey, 
and La Cidosa, of Mexico, have similar 
projects in operation. 

Two years ago, when the Mexican 
peso was devaluated, there was much 
unfavorable reaction among the people. 
Federico Sanchez F ogarty, recognized 
as the Dean of PR men and first PRSA 
member in Mexico, offered his services 
as the first “Peso a Year Man,” to the 
government and directed a PRO-PESO 
Campaign throughout the nation which 
did much to change public opinion. 
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Today the peso is considered to be one 
of the soundest currencies in the world. 
Effective public relations were also an 
important factor in the successful termi- 
nation of the joint effort of the Mexican- 
U. S. Governments to eradicate Foot 
and Mouth Disease in this country 
which is ending in September 1952. 


Newsmen go to Mexico 

This year far-sighted industrialists 
organized a committee headed by Al- 
fredo Guijarro, of Compafiia Hulera 
“El Popo,” S. A. (affiliate of General 
Tire Co.), William H. Taylor, of Gen- 
eral Electric de Mexico, S. A., George 
Van Norstrand of American Airlines de 
Mexico, Henry West, Jr., of Ford Motor 
Co, de Mexico, and J. J. McIntyre of 
General Motors de Mexico, to bring 
representatives of leading U. S. news- 
papers and magazines to Mexico in 
order that they might observe firsthand 
the progress which Mexico is making 
industrially, socially, and economically. 
All expenses for the trip were paid by 
the industrial group. 

Newsweek, Time, U. S. News and 
World Report, McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions, Railway Progress Magazine, and 
McCall's were some of the magazines 
who accepted, and the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Akron Beacon Journal, Washington Star, 
Christian Science Monitor, San Fran- 


cisco Chronicle, Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles Mirror, Cleveland Press, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, New York 
Journal of Commerce, International 
News Service, Associated Press, and 
France Presse were represented. 

During their visit to Mexico, the 
newsmen visited various industrial 
plants, public works projects, were re- 
ceived by Mexico's President Miguel 
Aleman, and were his guests aboard 
the Presidential yacht in Acapulco. The 
Mexican Press devoted front-page space 
to the visit and the activities of their 
colleagues from the north during their 
entire stay. 

In Puebla, for the first time on such 
an occasion in the memory of its citi- 
zens, the bells of the Cathedral rang 
out a welcome upon their arrival. It 
was generally agreed that this visit, 
judging by the manner in which the 
visiting newsmen showed their interest, 
was doing much good to promote good- 
will between the two nations. 

Your reporter, second PRSA member 
in Mexico, was retained by the Com- 
mittee of Industrialists to handle this 
project. Complete results are not yet 
in, but it is agreed that the effort has 
been a success. Business Week has had 
a cover story on Mexico’s industrial 
advance. U. S$. News and World Report 
carried a special article datelined Mex- 
ico. Series of at least six articles each 
have been used by the Cleveland Press, 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette, New York 
Journal of Commerce, and the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram. 


Mexicans tour U. S. 


Not to be outdone by his fellow- 
members of PRSA in Mexico, Andres 
DuBouchet, PR Director of General 
Motors de Mexico, took advantage of 
the moment. Just as soon as the U. S. 
newsmen returned home, General Mo- 
tors and American Airlines de Mexico 


(Continued on page 14) 


PRSA member Samuel A. Montague is a graduate 


of the University of Missouri. He served as a news- 
paper reporter and did advertising and public 
relations work in New Orleans before going to Mex- 
ico in 1948 as Director of Information, American 
Section, Mexico-U.S. Commission for the Eradica- 
tion of Foot and Mouth Disease. In 1950 he became 
Press Attaché and Information Officer with the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexico City. Recently he resigned 
from that position to establish his own public rela- 
tions firm there. At present he is handling the in- 
formation service in English for the office of the 


President of Mexico. 
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A TV newsreel cameraman photographs Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, Com- 
manding General of the First Army, speaking over the New Jersey civil defense 
radio broadcast network during "Operation New Jersey.'' With Gen. Critten- 
berger are State Civil Defense Director Leonard Dreyfuss, left (striped tie), and 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll (with arm band). 


Operation New Jersey 


Some of the planning and preparation that made a state- 


wide air raid alert pay off in public acceptance 


By Robert J. Stone 


Public Information Officer 
New Jersey Division of Civil Defense 


DAY Last ApRIL 5,000,000 resi- 
dents of the State of New Jersey 
stopped work simultaneously and hur- 
ried to air raid shelters, 

Traffic on city streets and busy high- 
ways came to a halt for ten minutes. 

And people in three states began 
“conditioning” for possible air raids, 
in the nation’s first state-wide air raid 
alert since World War II. 

“Operation New Jersey,” as the April 
29 alert was called, presented a public 
relations problem of the toughest kind. 
We couldn't pull a surprise alert with- 
out some special consideration for the 
public. 

The problems were too great. Here's 
an example: Should a large department 
store with a daily customer and em- 
ployee population numbering that of 
a small city shut the door on street traf- 
fice or “let everybody in?” 

Despite the complexities of the job, 
the five months of planning—countless 
meetings, hundreds of miles rolled up 
in visits around the state, “yards” of 
correspondence and special arrange- 
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ments for press and radio—paid off. 

State Civil Defense Director Leonard 
Dreyfuss, President of the United Ad- 
vertising Corporation of Newark and 
New York, and the $1l-a-year head of 
the state’s defense program, started the 
ball rolling at a conference with Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll and Maj. Gen. 
Edward C. Rose, Defense Department 
Chief of Staff. 


Basic plan prepared 

A basic plan was prepared for local 
councils of CD. It was decided to let 
the councils and the public know the 
week of the test but not the exact day 
and time. A general news release was 
sent to all media. 

A two-fisted New Jersey presidential 
primary was spread all over the news 
columns and air lanes. Therefore, we 
planned our publicity campaign to start 
immediately after the primary. That 
gave us ten days. 

So, we devoted the next months to 
organization. Industries, schools and col- 
leges, public building owners and oper- 
ators had to be informed. And, just as 


important, our own army of civil de- 
fense workers numbering over 200,000 
volunteers had to be kept posted. 

The preliminary planning developed 
into a two-part job (1) planning for the 
public; and (2) keeping our own people 
informed. 

Various state-wide groups were sent 
detailed information in the form of bul- 
letins to pass on to members. 

A letter went to every member of the 
clergy in the state, with a request that 
the air raid and civil defense generally 
be used as a sermon topic the week 
before the test. 


Industrial problem 


Another problem: Should an industry 
engaged in an essential manufacturing 
process shut down for ten minutes? 
The answer — operations would con- 
tinue in “any industry engaged in a 
manufacturing process which could not 
be started up again after a 10-minute 
break without undue hardship or loss 
of considerable manufacturing time.” 
This met with approval not only from 
manufacturers but also produc- 
tion officials. 

The neighboring states of New York 
and Pennsylvania came into the picture 
because traffic into and out of New 
Jersey from these states would be 
halted. Complete traffic control was es- 
tablished. 

It was decided to observe the test 
from Newark, the state’s largest city. 


Defense officials, camera and radio 
men and reporters gather on a store 
marquee to watch as the streets are 
cleared. 
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The problem was to find a suitable 
point. 

A tour of Newark revealed only one 
“ideal” spot—the marquee of the S. 
Klein department store. Store officials 
were “most happy” to cooperate. The 
little matter of tearing down a woman’s 
dressing room ten days in advance and 
closing it off to store traffic didn’t faze 
them one bit. Whatever we wanted was 
ours, including the full-time services 
of the store engineer, a couple of car- 
penters, and the general handymen. 

The New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was called upon to set up a tele- 
phone reporting center. In addition to 
12 telephone lines to handle incoming 
calls from state observers, special lines 
had to be set up for officials and “as 
many press, radio and TV lines as 
necessary.” The telephone company 
not only helped us set up the emergency 
telephone center, but also supplied oper- 
ators to handle calls. 

Plans were mapped to activate the 
civil defense radio broadcast network, 
comprising 23 radio and TV stations 
in the state. Detailed information was 
sent to the broadcasters with every 
step of the test carefully outlined. 


Publicity kit prepared 

A publicity kit was prepared for all 
radio and TV stations and newspapers 
in New York City, Philadelphia and 
New Jersey. This contained ten news 
stories on each phase of the test, and 
official instructions to be published as 
daily boxes. 

Before the kit went out, however, 
editors were sent an informational bul- 
letin outlining plans for the test and 
offering assistance in arranging special 
coverage. Also included was a copy 
of the directive issued to defense coun- 
cils, ordering complete cooperation 
with the press. Radio stations and 
newspapers also were invited to send 
reporters and cameramen to Newark. 

The bulletin explained that local de- 
fense chairmen had been directed to 
inform regular police and_ auxiliaries 
and wardens that members of the press 
were not to be interfered with during 
the test and that all CD personnel were 
to cooperate fully with the press. 

They were asked to designate one 
responsible person to receive the con- 
fidential time and date of the test. This 
was done to allow news staffs to make 
appropriate plans for coverage. 

In a follow-up telephone call, we 
offered special telephone lines from the 
control station. The Associated Press 
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and the United Press plus several major 
newspapers accepted “exclusive” tele- 
phones. Three New Jersey radio sta- 
tions also requested telephone lines and 
got them. Six other press telephones 
were made available on a “first-come- 
first-served” basis. 

Special posters were printed and dis- 
tributed for use in all buses in the state. 
Also distributed state-wide were 100,- 
000 “air raid notices.” Every piece of 
correspondence from state headquarters 
had a wallet-sized card insert of air 
raid instructions. 

State Director Dreyfuss cut an elec- 


Members of the press receive reports by state observers at a conference right 


after the air raid alert. 


trical transcription of short spot an- 
nouncements on air raid instructions. 
All radio stations in New Jersey and 
one metropolitan New York station 
(WOR) carried these. For some sta- 
tions in New York and Philadelphia, 
special spots were prepared. Four pre- 
air raid broadcasts and one television 
show were presented from Newark. 
Editorial writers were kept posted 
on our progress. Copies of the press 
kit were mailed, with an “editorial 
comment invited” note. Numerous edi- 
torials appeared in the papers in ad- 
vance of the test, and the day following 
the test saw just about every state paper 
devote a part of its editorial column 


to “Operation New Jersey.” 

The day of the test saw so many 
newspaper, radio, TV and special events 
reporters and newsreel cameramen on 
the job that positions on the marquee 
itself had to be rationed. Klein store 
officials came to the rescue by throw- 
ing open a top floor for the photog- 
raphers to shoot from. 

Here’s the way the Newark News 
described our control center: 

“There were scores of newspaper re- 
porters, cameramen and radio person- 
nel on hand.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer reported: 
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“From a PR standpoint, the state office 
saturated the airwaves and news col- 
umns with civil defense information.” 

Reports from official observers were 
immediately read over a public ad- 
dress system to the reporters. 

The Newark News, incidentally, had 
100 reporters and photographers—“the 
greatest number ever to work on one 
story at one time in the history of the 
paper’—on duty throughout the state. 

Though there were hitches—we ex-i 
pected some—our air raid test went off 
as scheduled. On the whole, it was 
highly satisfactory, and from a public 
relations standpoint, at least, we con- 
sidered it “100 per cent perfect.” 
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Camera pool pays 


dividends 


Competitors pool cameras for mutual advantage to cover 
North American Aviation's "first flights’ 


By Neil Collins 


Public Relations 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


W: RESORTED to a wartime idea, ap- 
plied to a mobilization industry, 
to solve a knotty peacetime problem. 

For fifteen months the Columbus 


Division’ of North American Aviation, 
Inc., built up its facilities, organization 
and skills for the production of new 


airplanes. A first flight is a climax, not 
only to employees and their families, 
but to military personnel who are cus- 
tomers, suppliers and vendors who fur- 
nish raw materials, sub-contractors who 
build components, and the community 
itself, 


Preflight warm-up of the AJ-2P, North American Attack bomber for carrier- 
based Navy operation. On the left are flight technicians and photographers 
getting initial shots and leaving for appointed stations. Motor scooters and 
cars were used to distribute personnel to their proper places. 


Here's the F-86 Sabre jet as it passed a photographer at the 1000-foot interval 


on the runway. 


A first flight is also a sometimes thing, 
You can’t pick a convenient date and 
time, and definitely do it then. There 
are mechanical considerations, weather 
conditions, and the human element of 
the welfare of the pilot and crew to be 
considered. Everything has to be just 
right. When it is, there’s no holding 
back. 

In January we knew that by the end 
of March there would be two first 
flights out of the Columbus Division, 
one of a U.S. Navy AJ-2P, 25-ton photo 
reconnaissance bomber, intended for 
carrier-based use. The other of a new, 
improved version of the F-86 Sabre 
jet, the famous ace-maker the Air Force 
has in Korea. 


Newspaper and radio coverage 


Newspaper and radio coverage are 
old-hat to all of us. A release is pre- 
pared. In our case reviewed for secur- 
itv, and when the event has occurred, 
send it out. Photography for the news- 
papers is just as simple. 

Television, however, reared its ex- 
pensive head. Local TV stations were 
invited to cover the event. And _ they 
really did a job. 

An airplane flight requires a lot of 
camera coverage. The _ pre-flight 
warmup, the test pilot entering the 
plane, the taxi to a mile-long runway, 
determined by wind and traffic condi- 
tions of the moment. Then at last the 
take-off, performance of the ship in the 
air, and the landing. 

In the case of the F-86 test flight, 
there were to be two landings and take- 
offs, one at Port Columbus and the 
other at Lockbourne Air Force Base, 14 
miles away. There the pilot could check 
his brakes in safety on a two-mile run- 
way. 


“Press show” ruled out 


Uncertainties of time and date ruled 
out a “press show.” Releases and fact 
sheets were prepared for immediate 
press and radio release. We included 
notes advising that photos would fol- 
low as soon as negatives were devel- 
oped, prints made and security review 
completed. We followed up with the 
still photos for TV in about three hours, 
and met all newspaper deadlines. 

For television, there was a lot of 
careful preparation. We used two com- 
pany movie cameras, Chet Long at 
WBNS-TV wanted coverage. WTVN 
decided to settle for still prints. WLW-C 
suggested the Sohio Reporter originat- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Workshop met 
industrial publicity 


hods can teach 


Some of the procedures and problems involved 


in conducting a workshop" course 


By Brahna C. Hutchins 


HEN I FELL HEIR to the job of 

teaching a course in industrial 
publicity, I felt that I would like to 
try a new procedure. Perhaps it was 
an awareness that I couldn't possibly 
match the performance of the preced- 
ing instructor which made me cast 
about for a different approach. The 
course is given by the Division of 
General Education of New York Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Indus- 
trial Publicity Association, and Howard 
Stephenson, of Community Relations, 
Inc., had been its very able and much 
beloved lecturer for three years. 

It so happens that for the past two 
years I have been a part-time graduate 
student in the educational field, al- 
though not in teaching as such. It 
seemed to me that I might take a leaf 
out of the book of the professional edu- 
cators under whom I was studying, 
if I were going to assume the role of 
the teacher, and employ some of their 
methods of instruction to provide a 
somewhat realistic experience for the 
students. The pattern finally developed, 
therefore, is not particularly original, 
although it is perhaps new for publicity 
instruction. It could undoubtedly be 
adapted, also, to the teaching of other 
aspects and techniques of public rela- 
tions. 

The course was divided into three 
types of sessions: 

l. First, a lecture ona specific tech- 
nique was given by the course instruc- 
tor. The last fifteen minutes of the two- 
hour period were used to organize the 
class into groups of 5 or 6 members 
and for selecting the hypothetical prob- 
lems on which the groups wished to 
work, 

2. The next session was a workshop, 
when the groups applied what they had 
learned in the preceding week’s lecture, 
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guided by an outline prepared by the 
class instructor. An IPA member sat in 
with each group and served as a con- 
sultant. 

3. The following week, the entire 
class reconvened and the session was 
given over to an evaluation or critique 
of the material produced in the work- 
shop. An editor or other appropriate 
expert served as guest cirtic and, with 
the assistance of the course instructor, 
discussed the projects with the class. 

Thus, each technique covered in the 
course was the subject of a lecture, 
workshop, and a review of the work- 
shop results during which members of 
the class had an opportunity to discuss 
the work of the other groups as well 
as of their own. 


Between lectures 


In the week between each lecture and 
workshop, the IPA members who were 
to act as consultants were assigned to 
their groups and provided with copies 
of the respective assignments. In the 
workshop session, the projects were 
carried to completion, or as nearly that 
as possible. (Additional rooms were 
made available, so that the groups 
would not interfere with each other.) 
I had hoped the results could be turned 


over to me at the end of each work- 
shop, but that did not prove practical. 
One member of each group, therefore, 
served as reporter, got the material 
into readable form, ‘probably doing 
some editing at the same time, and 
delivered it to me two or three days 
later. The material was then duplicated 
so that copies would be available to 
all members of the class for the critique 
at the next meeting. 

Since the class meets only once a 
week for two hours, a fifteen-session 
course organized in this fashion could 
not possibly cover all the tools of in- 
dustrial publicity. After considerable 
discussion, IPA’s Education Commit- 
tee agreed that the newcomer to in- 
dustrial publicity is most likely to 
find himself working on news stories, 
events for the press, features, lectures 
and talks, and company periodicals. 
These, then, were the aspects we de- 
cided to concentrate on. 


First sessions 


The first two sessions were devoted 
entirely to orientation lectures present- 
ing a survey of the territory covered 
by industrial publicity. 

The next three sessions were, re- 
spectively, a lecture, workshop, and 
critique on “The News Story.” Guest 
critics were Max Forrester of the New 
York Herald Tribune and John Orr of 
Modern Industry. 

The projects selected for this particu- 
lar sequence by the respective groups 
were: announcement publicity for a 
new safety device used in aircraft, a 
new type of cleaning compound, a 
printing press which can print four 
colors in a single run, and the award of 
a contract for the construction of an 
important new office building in a ma- 
jor city. 

In each case, considerable detail 
about the mythical company and the 
product or event to be publicized was 
included in the description of the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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public relations consultants and publicity agency, 
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Saturday morning in Dayton 


The National Cash Register Company sponsors weekly 


Children's Meetings as part of corporate good 


citizen program 


By James K. Owen* 


Director of Public Relations 


The National Cash Register Company 


F YOU LIVE anywhere near Dayton, 
I you probably know something about 
our Saturday morning Children’s Meet- 
ings. They are held in the National 
Cash Register Auditorium. It seats an 
audience of around 2,500 children. 
These children come from all parts of 
the city. The top age limit is 16 and 
there really isn’t any low limit. 

The Auditorium itself is a theatre- 
type building located just about in the 
center of the 27 other buildings which 
constitute our factory. It has a main 
floor and mezzanine, seats 2,500 and 
has a large and fully-equipped stage 
which can be used for movies or any 
other type of entertainment. We use 
it for many meetings of our own. For 
instance, movies are shown there every 
noon hour for our employees. But it 
is used almost as much by civic organi- 
zations as by us. Every high school class 
for years has graduated from its stage. 
The Community Chest and the Red 
Cross use it regularly. Last year there 
were more than 100 outside meetings 
held here. We make no charge for 
the use of the Auditorium and there 
are only two restrictions. No admis- 
sion can be charged and no contro- 
versial subjects discussed. 

But to get back to the Children’s 
meeting. Our guests start coming about 
8 o'clock each Saturday morning. Some 
walk, some come by bus, some ride 
bicycles, many are brought by their 
parents. Parents in a neighborhood 
often take turns, loading up the car 
and bringing their own and other chil- 
dren. You'd be surprised how many 
youngsters can get out of one auto- 


° Based on a talk before the New York Uni- 
versity conference “Public Relations in the Pub- 
lic Interest,” December 12, 1951. 


mobile. A sign on the front of the build- 
ing tells what time the program will be 
over so parents know when to return. 
A stranger passing our factory on Satur- 
day morning might well think we make 
bicycles for he would see many parked 
in front of the Auditorium. 


Dogs allowed 


We make no special provisions for 
dogs but plenty of them come. They 
wait around outside during the pro- 
gram. They seem to know about how 
long it lasts for near the end you'll 
always see them up looking in the 
lobby doors for their particular “re- 
sponsibility.” 


- 


You will see little tots of two and 
three coming with their older brothers 
and sisters and just about every age 
up to 16. We get more than 2,500 into 
the hall because the little ones will 
often sit two to a seat. We discourage 
parents staying during the meeting for 
this is a children’s party. However, 
there are always a few. The shooting 
irons of Hopalong Cassidys and Lone 
Rangers are checked at the door. Be- 
fore we did that there was entirely 
too much audience participation when 
the chase got hot in a Western, espe- 
cially since we seem to have mostly 
two-gun men out our way. 


The program 

The program usually opens with the 
half-hour of radio and television enter- 
tainment. After that we show movies. 
The average program consists of one 
or two cartoons and a short feature, a 
Western or something else. After the 
meeting the children go out past tables 
in the lobby and receive a little treat: 
chocolate bar, cake, apple or some- 
thing. At the Christmas Party this is 
usually a box of candy. Last year we 
had 6,000 for this meeting and ran two 
shows. In fact, we always have two 
Christmas shows and a special profes- 
sional program. 

The first Saturday Morning Chil- 
dren’s Meeting at NCR was held in 
1915, so you will see they far ante- 
date both radio and television. Actu- 
ally the radio and television angle is 


. . - After the meeting the children go out past tables in the lobby and receive 
a little treat—chocolate bar, cake, apple or something. At the Christmas Party 


this is usually a box of candy. 
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a fairly recent extension of the idea. 
We know that many people follow this 
program over both radio and _tele- 
vision but still feel that the heart of 
the whole idea is what takes place in 
the Auditorium . . . bringing children 
together at our plant. The plan has 
the complete support and cooperation 
of our President, Mr. Stanley C. Allyn. 

You might well ask, what are the 
tangible results of something of this 
kind? Obviously, they cannot be meas- 
ured exactly but we know what some of 
them are. For one thing, many of our 
present employees had their first con- 
tact with the National Cash Register 
Company when they came to Children’s 
Meetings years ago. One of them is now 
Executive Vice President of the com- 
pany. Another is Secretary and Coun- 
sel. And there are plenty of others all 
through the factory, men whose own 
children are coming to these meetings 
today. Mr. Allyn always attends the 
Christmas Party, wishes the children a 
Merry Christmas and presents prizes. 
And he invariably says as he looks out 
over the audience, “I may be looking 
at a future president of this company 
today . . . and I hope I am.” 


Long range program 

However, this long-range contact 
with future employees is not the main 
result or even the motive for these 
meetings. We have to go back a good 
many years to find the real reason. But 
I think that is worth doing because 
therein lies our whole philosophy of 
community relations. The idea of being 
a corporate good citizen in the city of 
Dayton was not born in any spirit of 
philanthrophy. It came as the result 
of hard necessity. 

In 1893, $50,000 worth of cash reg- 
isters were returned from England be- 
cause they did not work right. That 
was quite a blow to a company that 
was not yet out of the financial woods. 
Mr. Patterson, the founder of our com- 
pany, could not understand what was 
wrong. He knew that materials were 
good, the product was well-engineered 
and there was presumably adequate in- 
spection. He moved his desk out into 
the factory. He soon found out what 
was wrong. The factory was dark and 
dirty, employees ate cold meals, warmed 
coffee on radiators, sat on makeshift 
boxes instead of stools. Even the drink- 
ing water wasn't clean. Working con- 
ditions were just plain bad and the 
work turned out by employees under 
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these conditions was no better. Mr. 
Patterson said himself that he wouldn’t 
be interested in trying to do good work 
under such conditions which, inciden- 
tally, were no worse than the average 
factory of that day. 

Our company’s interest in good em- 
ployee relations, followed by a paral- 
lel interest in good community rela- 
tions, started then and there. The small 
factory windows were torn out and 
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Park. 

But where do the Children’s meet- 
ings come in? Just one part of the over- 
all program. Those big windows were 
fine but they were likewise tempting 
targets for neighborhood boys who had 
nothing else to do but put rocks through 
them. This they did, with ever-mount- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Mr. Patterson reasoned that the only 
way to get boys to stop throwing rocks 


. . . Our guests start coming around 8 o'clock each Saturday morning. Some 
walk, some come by bus, and some ride bicycles. 


big ones put in. That first factory build- 
ing is still in use today but, like all 
others built since, 80% of its wall space 
is glass. Mr. Patterson did many other 
things to improve working conditions, 
but that is another story. The community 
relations angle comes from what men 
saw when they looked out those win- 
dows. 


The factory area 

The area where our factory was lo- 
cated was called Slidertown. People 
said everything bad slid down to Slider- 
town. Plenty did . . . and nobody was 
very proud to say he worked at NCR. 
So Mr. Patterson knew he had to im- 
prove the community as well as his 
factory. He couldn’t do that himself or 
order it done but he could offer prizes 
for the most attractive front yards and 
for the greatest improvement of prem- 
ises. He could and did do a lot of other 
things which gradually changed Slider- 


town into far more attractive South 


was to give them something better to 
do. So he made a plot of company land 
available for boys’ gardens . . . offered 
more prizes. He organized a_ boys’ 
box furniture factory and at the same 
time set up activities for girls. In 1915 
the Children’s Meetings were started, 
a natural outgrowth of what had gone 
before. 

So you see, the line between the com- 
munity and the business in those days 
was pretty direct. Our management 
thinks it is just as direct today. In 1893 
Mr. Patterson was forced to the realiza- 
tion that his product could never be 
any better than the community in which 
the people lived who build that prod- 
uct. He said then, and we believe today, 
that a man’s life is two halves . . . the 
time he spends at work and the time he 
spends away from work. Each depends 
on the other. Living conditions are just 
as important as working conditions in 
the making of a good employee. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Teaching industrial publicity 


(Continued from page 9) 


problem, The assignment outline sug- 
gested preparation of releases appro- 
priate to the objectives and_ publics 
concerned, description of appropriate 
illustrations with captions, selection of 
media and editors appropriate for the 
type of story, preparation of a distribu- 
tion schedule, and setting up a time 
schedule for the entire project. 

In some of the groups, different in- 
dividuals took on different parts of the 
job; in others, the group worked as a 
body on all parts of the job. How they 
did it was left to the groups and their 
respective consultants. 

The next sequence of lecture, work- 
shop and critique was on “Events for 
the Press” and covered press confer- 
ences, press previews, and press parties 
of various types and for various pur- 
poses. IPA member John Fleming, of 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
served as the guest critic. In this in- 
stance, it had seemed rather pointless 
to have an editor, since much of the 
business of arranging and holding a 
press affair involves details and prob- 
lems of which the press is rarely aware. 
Then followed a sequence on “The 
Feature and the Platform Presentation.” 
Guest critic for the discussion meeting 
was Henry Waddell, formerly of the 


Buffalo Evening News and now Man- 
aging Editor of Factory Management 
and Maintenance. 

“The Company Periodical: External 
and Internal House Magazines” was 
the subject of the final sequence of 
lecture, workshop and discussion. Peri- 
odicals for institutional purposes, prod- 
uct promotion, and employee commu- 
nication were covered. Guest critic for 
the discussion meeting was K. C. Pratt, 
who specializes in company periodicals. 


Last session 


The last session, on May 19, was a 
dinner meeting at which IPA was host 
to the class, as has been the custom 
ever since the course has been offered. 
After a brief summary presented by the 
course instructor, Dean Paul A. Mc- 
Ghee, of the Division of General Edu- 
ucation of the university, spoke on 
public relations objectives and human 
relations. Major feature of the evening's 
program was the Ford film on its pub- 
lic relations department. “The Silent 
Voice.” 

Some of the problems of a method 
such as this should be mentioned. 
Originally, when the course outline was 
completed and approved by IPA’s Edu- 
cation Committee and by New York 
University officials, I had thought, 
“Duck soup! Only seven lectures to be 
prepared!” I know better now. Think- 


ing up projects (I had hoped the stu- 
dents would do this themselves, but 
had come prepared—just in case—which 
proved to be a wise precaution), or- 
ganizing the workshops and the partici- 
pation of the consultants, getting the 
material duplicated in time to review 
it, and arranging for the guest critics— 
all of these jobs added up to a respec- 
table administrative assignment. 


Irregular attendance 

Another problem results from the ir- 
regular attendance which must be ex- 
pected of people who have full-time 
jobs, as all of this class did. You get 
your groups planned, your consultants 
who have given up an evening to take 
on this chore break their necks to get 
to the class on time (6:15, alas)—and 
then maybe only one or two people 
in a particular group show up. So you 
either have a very unexciting session 
for one consultant and one or two stu- 
dents, or you throw this remnant of a 
group in with another and have two 
consultants working together, and may- 
be they have quite different views on 
how a particular project ought to be 
carried out. That can be extremely in- 
teresting. It can also be confusing. 

IPA’s Education Committee, and 
many others that space will not permit 
listing, helped in innumerable ways to 
make this course a success. @ e 


Saturday in Dayton 
(Continued from page 11) 


A few years ago a research organi- 
zation made a survey of public opinion 
in Dayton, asking people what they 


James K. Owen started with The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company in 1920 
in the Advertising Department, later 
becoming Overseas Advertising Man- 
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rector of Public Relations. 
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thought of different companies. Such 
questions as, “If you had a brother or 
sister, where would you rather have 
them work?” “Where do you think work- 
ing conditions are best?” and others 
along that line. We did not know this 
survey was being made and other com- 
panies did not either. We might never 
have known if the research organiza- 
tion hadn’t wanted to take a look at 
some of the places they had been hear- 
ing about and came out to see us, as 
they did others. They told us that in 
their interviews with housewives 
throughout the city, the one corpora- 
tion activity most often mentioned, and 
always this was a voluntary mention, 
was our Saturday Morning Children’s 
Meetings. Mothers appreciated their 
children having a good time and also 
the easing of their pressure for a few 
hours. These meetings as I said in the 
beginning are but one phase of our 
over-all community relations program 
but we think a very important one. 
If you are ever in Dayton on Satur- 


day morning, come out and see for 
yourself. We shall be happy to waive 
the age limit and I think can guarantee 
you a lively, if not an exactly restful, 
morning. 


... You will see little tots of two and 
three . .. and just about every age up 
to sixteen. 
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Borden's Annual Report Kit 


How We Did It— 


Borden's uses Annual Report Kit to assist local management 


in telling company's story at community level 


By Public Relations Staff 
The Borden Company 


FTER YOU SWEAT OUT vour company’s 
A annual report (is there anybody 
who can do it differently?) you come 
to the question: How can we get the 
most good out of the report? 

You have a sizable investment in 
your report, whether it be “modern” 
or the old style tell-’em-little-keep-it- 
dull type. You've had the cost of “tool- 
ing-up,” primarily to report to stock- 
holders. But by a relatively small in- 
crease in time and cost, you can extend 
the use of the report to reap benefits 
from many secondary audiences. 
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The degree to which your audience 
can be expanded depends, of course, 
upon the editorial approach and physi- 
cal make-up of your report. Here at 
Borden’s our report is “modern.” In 
preparing it, we have in mind that the 
report is intended to reach: 

(1) stockholders, who are also cus- 
tomers or prospective customers, 

(2) employees (since 1938 we've 
addressed our report to employees as 
well as stockholders), 

(3) the financial community—finan- 
cial writers, analysts, trust officers, for- 


mer stockholders, etc.; and 

(4) the general public, which is in- 
terested in Borden’s as a great con- 
sumer goods company and_ includes 
special groups such as important cus- 
tomers, farmers, government officials, 
etc. 

Like other companies, we mail most 
of our reports from the home office. But, 
to wring the utmost value from thé re- 
port, we have developed a plan which 
has been in effect, with variations, for 
some six years. This plan calls for a 
“grass roots” distribution of the report 
to employees and other publics in the 
several hundred communities in which 
Borden’s runs plants or has sales offices. 


Decentralized company 


Borden’s, it might be explained, is a 
decentralized company. There is a 
trained PR staff at the home office, sup- 
plemented by two regional public rela- 
tions offices. But presumably public 
relations is a responsibility of the oper- 
ating people in local management. Most 
of these people are very conscious of 
PR, and many are enthusiastic in dis- 
charging PR responsibilities. But few 
have either the know-how or the time 
needed for effective PR work. 

To assist them in putting the report 
to work at a local level, we prepare 
an Annual Report Kit every year. 
Nothing fancy, this Kit. It’s a folder, 
containing form letters and special in- 
formation for distribution to employees, 
principal customers, community lead- 
ers—heads of local farm, consumer, 
educational, and business and service 
organizations. Form letters are tail- 
ored to emphasize the interests which 
each of the groups shares with Borden’s. 


Local management decides use 


Local management has complete 
latitude in deciding which of the Kit's 
ideas should be used. Some of our 
people use most of the ideas, some 
find only a few are applicable. When 
an idea appeals to local management, 
the proper form letter may be used as 
is or edited to meet a local situation. 
Transmittal letters are typed on sta- 
tionery of the local plant. For execu- 
tives too busy to write, transmittal 
cards, providing for the individual's 
signature are supplied. 

The Kit contains release forms for 
newspaper use. These releases supple- 
ment the release on the annual report 
itself, which is handled by the PR De- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Camera pool pays dividends 
(Continued from page 8) 


ing in Cleveland would afford us their 
facilities plus stations in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Dayton and Cincinnati. With 
sub-contractors and vendors in all of 
these areas, and Air Material Command, 
which contracts for all Air Force equip- 
ment in Dayton, this looked like a good 
suggestion. The Sohio Reporter told 
us to contact Richard Robbins, his Co- 
lumbus correspondent. He also serv- 
ices AP Spot News and NBC WBNS- 
TV submitted the story to Telenews 
and CBS news. We offered the story 
on a 24-hour alert and 4-hour warning 
basis, 


— 


This one missed. Photographers were 
stationed at the 1000, 3000 and 5000 
foot marks along the runway. The man 
at 5000 feet got this photo, which 
wasn't considered of sufficient quality 
to be released. 


With the time element in hand, the 
public relations and photographic de- 
partments scouted the areas around the 
airport, ramps and runways, looking 
for camera stations to cover all possible 
landing and take-off positions, in the 
morning, at noon, or in the late after- 
noon, 

Engineering, meanwhile, decided 
that they wanted aerial, in-flight movies, 
to check the operation of certain equip- 
ment on the first airplane. They also 
took in-flight stills. 


Security demands 


Security demanded that one of our 
men cover the ramp and _ pre-flight 
preparation shots. This left us with 
one camera of our own, which just 
wasn't enough to handle take-off and 
landing shots on mile-long runways. 

About a week before the first flight 
we took Chet Long and Dick Robbins 
through the plant separately. An engi- 
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neer explained the airplanes to them 
for background. We suggested how 
we planned to pool camera coverage, 
told them all film was classified until 
released by Navy security. WBNS-TV 
agreed to process film negatives, and 
show them for Navy clearance. Lt. 
R. E. Case, Bureau of Aeronautics 
security officer, offered to go with the 
cameramen to WBNS-TV to immedi- 
ately review the film. Each representa- 
tive in the pool was to receive immedi- 
ately the number of prints equivalent 
to the cameras he placed in the pool. 
All willingly bought the advantage of 
contributing one man, rather than a 
crew of at least five, one of whom would 
have to be in an airplane. 


Four-hour alert 


At the four-hour alert, cameramen 
were requested to come to the NAA 
control center immediately. Our chief 
photographer made assignments based 
upon equipment the men had to use. 
A briefing session included an analysis 
of the weather and lighting conditions, 
with coordination of lens openings, 
camera speeds and other technical de- 
tails. 

A public relations representative 
filled in the photographers on details 
of the flight plan filed by the test pilot, 
runways to be used, data from the engi- 
neers on the anticipated length of the 
flight, the area in which the plane 
would be flying, and alternate instruc- 
tions for each in the event of a mishap. 


Results 


Results included use of the material 
by all local stations, a statewide net- 
work, use of a film with an interview 
on NBC, a news shot on the Garroway 
show “Today,” coverage by Douglas 
Edwards on CBS, an interview on 
WNBT’s film news show, inclusion of 
clips in the film libraries of the net- 
works, and after another day of work 
with Robbins, shooting in-plant scenes 
which were cleared by the AMC, a 
four-and-one-half minute featurette film 
about the Sabre jet fighter for AP Spot 
News distribution throughout the nation. 


The press pool was a wartime devel- 
opment, where competitors work to- 
gether for mutual advantage. Here it 
helped interpret the story of the addi- 
tion of new weapons to the arsenal of 
democracy. e e 


How We Did It— 
(Continued from page 13) 


partment directly. Information about 
Borden ownership and payments for 
materials and taxes in each state is in- 
cluded in the Kit. This information 
is filled into the release form, and the 
release copied and distributed to local 
editors, 

Does the Kit work? We think it does, 
although we can’t measure its full ef- 
fects. We announce the Kits in our 
company PR Memo distributed to all 
plants, and about 300 Kits are ordered 
each year by local management. We 
presume those who order Kits use them. 
Local management forwards many let- 
ters of acknowledgment, indicating fa- 
vorable reaction to the report. Our 
clipping service shows that many news- 
papers use the local releases. And we 
feel that the Kit, in addition to increas- 
ing the usefulness of our report at small 
extra cost, does a good job for Borden’s. 
It improves the general PR perform- 
ance of local management by providing 
a specific PR assignment from which 
our people can observe tangible re- 
sults. e 


PR report from Mexico 
(Continued from page 5) 


announced that they were returning 
the visit of the U. S. group by sending 
an equal number of Mexican newsmen 
to tour the leading industrial centers of 
the states. This trip has just been com- 
pleted and, once again, relations be- 
tween the two nations are being bet- 
tered as a result of firsthand eye-wit- 
ness accounts being written in the 
Mexican press of life in the U. S. A. 


So far this report concerns mostly 
the work carried out by PRSA members 
of Mexico. However the Association 
Mexicana de Profesionales en Rela- 
ciones Publicas, which was organized 
last year, lists some thirty top-flight PR 
men who are doing a bang-up job. They 
have already scheduled a series of lec- 
tures to be presented before the Mexi- 
can National Chamber cf Commerce, 
and are planning a nationwide cam- 
paign to demonstrate public relations 
at work. Mexicans are quick to grasp 
an idea and once these projects have 
been completed things will really begin 
to hum. ee 
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ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 


By John C. Patterson, Harper & Brothers, 
230 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewed by Clark Belden, Managing 
Director, The New England Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

In view of the relative scarcity of 
books in this field, it would seem desir- 
able for trade association workers to 
read this book. While this reviewer 
has spent 25 years in association work, 
he found it worthy of perusal. Associa- 
tion staff members of relatively limited 
experience might well find quite a few 
ideas and facts that would be prac- 
tically helpful. 

Several quotations might be pre- 
sented, but the following one only will 
be offered because of space limitations: 


“Association leadership that adheres 
to high moral principles will not en- 
gage in activities that are not in the 
public interest. And on the practical 
side, there is considerable evidence that 
no group can win, or long hold, public 
favor without meriting it. A public re- 
lations program, then, begins at home— 
by setting things right within the group. 
The association looks to internal condi- 
tions first to make sure that policies and 
practices are in the public interest.” 

A considerable variety of information 
is presented covering various aspects of 
association operation and in simple 
fashion so that the book might have 
reading possibilities for so-called “hon- 
orary” association officers and directors. 

As the foregoing quotation might 
suggest and as the title of one chapter— 
“Public Relations”—further suggests, we 
find a mixture of public relations and 
the public interest interwoven 
quently with association material. 
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For years, there has been a great em- 
phasis on the communications phase of 
public relations and extremely little on 
the policy phase. While the author men- 
tions the latter in several places in his 
public relations chapter and elsewhere, 
the fact remains that much of the great- 
est portion of this chapter is devoted to 
communications. In the light of our best 
public relations thinking, the propor- 
tions of this chapter need development 
to meet today’s requirements. ee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS 


By Bertrand R. Canfield, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 517 pp., $7.65. 


Reviewed by Earle Ferris, Ferris Organiza- 

tions, Inc. 

While the author prepared this as 
a college textbook in courses in public 
relations, it provides the basis for as 
sound a refresher course as any active 
practitioner will find between covers. 
The routines are present, and prob- 
lems—two in number—close each of the 
19 chapters. Counsel increasing staffs 
could do a lot worse than employ tyros 
who have studied and retained a lot 
from this book. 

In an illuminating chapter on pub- 
lic relations advertising, he has passed 
up the opportunity to point out what 
so many of us have discovered—that 
most enlightened advertising agencies 
avoid publicity work per se just as they 
do not have their own engraving de- 
partments. He gives ample information 
concerning PR research. 

Quoting Lawrence McCracken of 
Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, and L. E. 
Judd of Goodyear, he outlines the key 
to good press relations. Judd’s view- 


point, that of a former newspaper edi- 
tor, is especially valuable. And Can- 
field’s analysis of consumer groups, de- 
spite space limits, is effective. 

His entire section at the opening, 
from page 4 to page 44, could be effec- 
tively reprinted and given to all busi- 
nessmen considering retaining counsel 
—and it would sell a number of clients 
for the counsel able to perform as out- 
lined. This section drops enough 
“names,” provides enough sane charts, 
and explains in the language of a lay- 
man what PR is—and why the prospect 
needs it. 

Finally, it is heart-warming to this 
reader to find that Mr. Canfield reaches 
page 379 before he gives the ever- 
present “good form” for a news release, 
and suggests writing it on 8% by 11 
plain white paper with a typewriter! e e 


ADVERTISING TERMINOLOGY— 
A DICTIONARY OF THE 
ADVERTISING LANGUAGE 


By H. Victor Grohmann, Needham & Groh- 
mann, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York, 86 pp., $1.00 


Reviewed by Frank P. Thomas, Pendray & 
Company 


Advertising, an important tool of PR 
and a neighbor in the communications 
vineyard, has surrounded itself with a 
language all of its own. Advertising 
Terminology is the first volume devoted 
entirely to defining this language and 


that of allied fields. 


The author starts at “abstraction” and 
works his way to “zoom” giving con- 
cise and authentic definitions for more 
than 600 terms. For quick reference 
the definitions are classified under art, 
general, media, production and radio 
and television. As one would suspect 
the radio and TV section of the book 
is the largest. Associations in the ad- 
vertising field and a set of proofreader’s 
marks are also included. 


Grohmann, a veteran ad agency presi- 
dent, points out in the preface that the 
book does not include technical defi- 
nitions or slang expressions. He got 
the idea for the ad dictionary while 
summertime advertising instructor at 
Cornell. Students kept asking for defi- 
nitions and he finally decided to put 
a book out on a non-profit basis as a 
service to his field. For the PR man 
who wants to know the language, espe- 
cially the expanding TV jargon, this 
handy volume is a good bet. e e 
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NEWS IN VIEW .. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN autographed a copy of Mr. President for Dr. Everett R. Clinchy 
(seated, right), President, National Conference of Christians and Jews, on the occa- 
sion of the August shipment of 30,000 text and reference volumes in a "Books For 
Freedom" gift to the Free University of Berlin. Harvey B. Matthews, Jr. (standing, 
left), Earl Newsom and Company, New York. was the PRSA member who planned 
the program. The author of Mr. President is shown standing, right. 


PRSA's National 
Affairs Committee 


Established by the Society's Execu- 
tive Committee to study trends in na- 
tional affairs that have bearing on pub- 
lic relations practices when such events 
have significance (i.e., press censor- 
ship), the newly-constituted —5-man 
group is shown at right and below. 


OSCAR H. WEST, Chairman 

Oscar H. West Associates 
Washington, D. C. 


PAUL L. SELBY 
National Consumer Finance Association 
Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD F. McGINNIS 
The American Legion 
Washington, D. C. 
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MAURICE MERMEY, Baldwin and Mermey, 
New York, has been serving since 1949 
as Director of the Bureau of Education 
on Fair Trade—information source in this 
year's successful nation-wide campaign to 
restore effective state fair trade laws, 
weakened by a U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion one year ago. On July 14, President 
Truman signed the McGuire bill which 
had been passed by overwhelming ma- 
jorities in the House and the Senate. 


L. E. JUDD 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


J. D. SYKES 
Ralston Purina Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRSA Commission on the Social Sciences 


issues first Reports 


PRSA members receive initial results of year's work 


evalulating science findings related to PR practice 


At the conclusion of the first phase of its long-range project of studying the 
social sciences and their relationships to today’s public relations practice, PRSA’s 
Commission on the Social Sciences has issued the first two in a series of Reports 


to the Society's membership. A_ third 
September. 

Fifty-one universities and_ colleges 
have been visited in the past year by 
the Commission’s Chairman, Dr. Rex F. 
Harlow, and 168 social scientists have 
been interviewed in cooperation with 
the Society’s program which was orig- 
inally established in September, 1951, 
by the Board of Directors as a proposed 
five-year study. The ten-man PRSA 
Commission includes, besides the Chair- 
man, Vice Chairman in Charge of 
Finance, Franklyn Waltman, and mem- 
bers W. Howard Chase, Norman S. B. 
Gras, G. Edward Pendray, Conger 
Reynolds, Claude E. Robinson, James 
P. Selvage, J. Handly Wright, and 
Walter G. Barlow and Robert L. Bliss 
(ex officio). 

Mr. Waltman, who directs the fund- 
raising activities to support the project 
—a first of its kind—has developed grants 
from several leading corporations and 
public relations executives to under- 
take the first test phases of the effort. 

“The initial efforts of the Commission 
testify both to the vital importance to 
all public relations practitioners of its 
work and to possibilities of far greater 
value as the undertaking progresses”, 
Mr. Waltman said. “Effective continua- 
tion of this work, however, requires 
that it be adequately financed. This 
should be a concern of all PRSA mem- 
bers. Here is an opportunity for them 
and their principals to support a worth- 
while project with vast potentialities 
for public relations and for better hu- 
man relations. All are invited to join 
in raising the funds necessary to carry 
forward the Committee’s efforts.” 

In the preface to the first of the 
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Report is scheduled for distribution in 


series of copyrighted Reports, the Com- 
mission offers these prefatory remarks: 

“The new discoveries of the social 
sciences are of profound importance to 
public relations, which needs a back- 
ground of science to improve its per- 
formance and increase its effectiveness. 

“But few practicing public relations 
people have either the time needed to 
study the numerous social science re- 
search projects now going on, or the 
background required to sift the import- 
ant from the unimportant so far as our 
profession is concerned. For this reason 
the Commission on the Social Sciences 
has been established by the Public Re- 
lations Society of America to make a 

(Continued on page 19) 


New Orleans’ International House— 
the public relations institution where 
PRSA's Board of Directors will hold 
its September 26-27 Fall Meeting. 


PRSA Board of Directors to meet in New Orleans 


September 26-27 Fall Session dovetails with Tulane PR 
Conference September 25, Mid-South Chapter Session 


at Memphis, September 24 


The Fall Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Public Relations Society 
of America will be held as a two-day 
event, Friday and Saturday, September 
26-27, at International House, New Or- 
leans. Housing will be handled at the 
nearby St. Charles Hotel. (Interna- 
tional House is the Mississippi Valley 
trade development group headquarters 
—a business clubhouse from which the 
international promotional program of 
this distinctive public relations  insti- 
tution originates. ) 


At this meeting the Board will hear 
final reports by chairmen of the So- 
ciety’s committees and boards; reports 
of the Judicial Council, and the Com- 
mission on the Social Sciences; and de- 
velopment progress reports of the seven 
Regional Vice Presidents. All Society 
members are invited to sit in at sessions 
of the Board, as usual, and delegations 
are expected from the nearby southern 
and southwestern PRSA chapters. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Board of Directors meeting 
(Continued from page 17) 


Planned to coincide with the pres- 
ence of Society leaders in the area, the 
third annual Tulane Public Relations 
Conference will be held on the campus 
of the University in New Orleans on 
Thursday, September 25, the day pre- 
ceding the Board meeting. This con- 
ference, in which the newly-established | 
New Orleans Chapter will also partici- 7 
pate, draws attendance from the lower 
Mississippi Valley and southern region 
from Houston to Atlanta, and is con- 
sidered one of the most effective meet- 
ings of its type. Horace Renegar, Tu- 
lane’s Director of Public Relations, who 
is PRSA Southern Regional Vice Presi- 
dent and New Orleans Chapter Presi- 
dent, invites all PRSA members and 
guests to attend the conference. 


BETA CHAPTER (UTICA COLLEGE) OF TAU MU EPSILON, the nation's only 
honorary-professional public relations fraternity, was officially organized at a 
banquet this Spring at Utica College. Receiving the chapter charter from Presi- 
dent Robert Ahiback (left) of Boston University's Alpha chapter is Lawrence 
Baker (right), President of the Utica College group. Looking on are Gertrude 
Pierce and Ernest Sitts, Secretary and Vice President respectively of the UC 
chapter. Advisor to the central New York group is Raymond Simon, PRSA mem- 
ber, and instructor in charge of the major in public relations at Utica College. 


The day previous, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, the Society’s Mid-South 
Chapter will hold its first annual public 
relations conference at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis. C. Armitage Harper, 
Chapter President, urges all PRSA mem- 
bers in the area to attend the event as 


At its August meeting, the PRSA 
Executive Committee established 
recommendations for proper use by 
members of the PRSA official seal 
or logotype. The symbol, reproduced 
to represent an impression of the 
organization’s initials in sealing wax, 
is used presently to identify all So- 
ciety materials—publications, printed 
reports, bulletins, membership cards, 
certificates, etc. 

Certain display requirements on 
members’ letterheads or in profes- 
sional listings—chief among which is 
the proper identification of the indi- 
vidual Society member with each 
such use of the emblem—are set 
forth by the Executive Committee 
action, and such stipulations will be 
published in the Journa: at regular 
intervals. 

PRSA has Active and Associate 
members who may identify their 
individual memberships in the So- 
ciety by use of the seal. This fact 
must be clearly set forth in each 
such instance of use (as their em- 
ploying firm or organization is not 
the member). 


Executive Committee recommends member use 
of PRSA seal 


Proper application explained 


The Committee’s resolution fol- 
lows: 

“The Public Relations Society of 
America is a national professional 
organization of individuals, member- 
ship in which requires appropriate 
experience and the observance of 
certain ethical standards. 

“Identification of its members with 
the Society therefore may serve a 
clarifying purpose with persons with 
whom members may have profes- 
sional relationships. 

“For this reason, members may 
wish to use the ‘seal’ of the Society’s 
initials, or a reference such as ‘Mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Society 
of America’ on business letterheads, 
promotional or published material. 

“The use of such ‘seal’ or refer- 
ence by members is approved as a 
policy by the Society, with the quali- 
fication that all such uses must cover 
the names of individual members 
and must not refer to firm names 
or partnerships with which members 
are associated.” 


guests of the central southern PRSA 
group, home chapter of the Society's 
President, Ed Lipscomb. 

A report of the New Orleans Board 
Meeting, which will draw a heavy at- 
tendance from PRSA’s governing body 
due to the nature of the discussions pro- 
posed on the association’s 1952 pro- 
gram, will be carried in the November 
issue of the JourNnaL. Members attend- 
ing the meeting are requested to make 
hotel reservations direct to St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans (Attention: PRSA 
Board of Directors Meeting). e 


Human relations book 
now in four languages 


Indication of the increasing recogni- 
tion abroad of the importance of indi- 
vidual human relations is seen in the 
announcement that the book, Winning 
Your Way With People, by K. C. Ingram 
is soon to be published in the French 
language in Belgium. It has already 
been published in Dutch and German. 

PRSA member Ingram is Assistant 
to the President of the Southern Pacif- 
ic Co., and Chairman of the Company's 
standing Management Committee on 
Public and Employe Relations. 

Winning Your Way With People 
was a selection of the Executive Book 
Club when it was published in the 
United States in 1949. e e 
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Financial World annual 
sets record in twelfth year 


A total of 1,658 industrial corpora- 
tions and financial institutions are be- 
ing honored for producing informative 
annual reports for 1951 by Financial 
World, national weekly celebrating its 
50th Anniversary this year. This com- 
pares with 1,521 reports cited a year 
ago. In its twelfth annual competition, 
the magazine is now rating a total of 
5,000 annual reports. 

An independent Board of Judges will 
now consider the 1,658 annual reports 
qualified for the final judging in 100 
industrial classifications for bronze 


Boston University revamps 


A curriculum aimed to meet the needs 
of today’s professional communications 
expert, giving him a broad background 
in many fields of study as well as a 
specialized knowledge, is the result of 
changes announced by President Harold 
C. Case and Dean Howard M. LeSourd 
for the Boston University School of 
Public Relations and Communications. 
Three divisions of study instead of four, 
and a four-year instead of a two-year 


report judging 


trophies. Dr. Carman G. Blough, C.P.A., 
Research Director of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, continues as 
chairman of the jury, which includes 
Elmer C. Walzer, Financial Editor of 
the United Press; Richard W. Lam- 
bourne, President of The National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts Societies; 
Denny Griswold, Editor of Public Re- 
lations News; and Hollis Holland, na- 
tional authority on typographical de- 
sign and calligraphy. 

Final awards will be announced in 
October. e e 


PR curriculum 


course is to be offered students of the 
college this September. Each of the 
three new divisions will also offer gradu- 
ate work for advanced students. 

The three divisions under the new 
setup are: Public Relations, with a 
major in public relations; Journalism, 
with majors in journalism and photo 
journalism; and Communication Arts, 
with majors in radio, television, motion 
picture and theatre. e e 


PRSA Commission on Social Sciences 


(Continued from page 17) 
beginning in the study and evaluation 
of social science research for PRSA 
members. 

“This report is the first in a series 
which the Commission expects to pro- 
duce. It is important to begin with a 
general understanding of who the active 
social scientists are, where they are 
working, and what they are doing. So 
this first Report deals with that subject. 
It is based on a number of recent visits 
to social science research centers by the 
Chairman of the Commission. 

“Subsequent Reports will deal with 
the results of individual research pro- 
jects, or with the results of several such 
projects. All will be interpreted, as far 
as possible, in terms of their application 
to public relations.” 

Report No. 1 deals with the activi- 
ties in social science research being car- 
ried on at a representative group of uni- 
versities. Titled, WHO IS DOING 
WHAT IN SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS, the initial study 
aims to set the stage for public rela- 
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tions workers thinking on the subject 
and to show the diversity of thought 
and activity one finds in visits to the 
nation’s leading centers. Ten universi- 
ties are treated with, and others will 
be reported on later. 

Report No. 2 describes a Yale Uni- 
versity project which tested “TRUST- 
WORTHINESS” AND “UNTRUST- 
WORTHINESS” OF SOURCE’ AS 
FACTORS IN COMMUNICATION 
ACCEPTANCE AND RETENTION; 
and reports on a survey conducted by 
the Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, supported by a 
grant from General Motors Corporation: 
HOW THE PUBLIC VIEWS BIG 
BUSINESS. Conclusions from . these 
studies have direct bearing on present- 
day public relations considerations. 

One copy of each report is distrib- 
uted gratis to each PRSA member, and 
additional copies are available to mem- 
bers at $2.00 each, non-members, $3.00 
per copy. Participating Contributors 
will receive a reasonable number of 
copies free on request. @ e 


It’s 
Your 
Move... 


and the move is 
to Washington 
for PRSA’S 
greatest annual 


PR Conference 


Hotel Statler 
Washington, D C. 


Nov. 23-25, 1952 
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Common and Preferred 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Shreveport, La. 
July 23, 1952 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
per share on the common stock, 
$1.12% per share on the 4.5% 
convertible preferred stock ,and 
$1.1834 per share on the 4.75% 


convertible preferred stock of 
the company, all payable on 
September 2, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 1, 1952. 


TEXAS EASTERN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In the Cincinnati Area 


WESTLAKE STUDIO 
2424 Bremont Ave. 
CINTI. 13, OHIO MElrose 2631! 


Charles C. Carr dies 


PRSA Director Charles C. Carr, who 
retired as Director of Public Relations 


and Advertising for Aluminum Com- 
pany of America in 1949, died of a 
heart attack at his St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, home on July 29. 

Mr. Carr, who was nationally prom- 
inent in public relations and advertising 
circles, was born in Indiana in 1884 
and was graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1909. After working on Indi- 


This booklet 


reprinted from an article appearing in 
Public Relations Journal is the key to 
better, more effective historical work. 
Write or phone for your free copy. 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 « MU 6-0342 


DESIGN RESEARCH WRITING PRODUCTION SUPERVISION 
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ana and Chicago newspapers, he spent 
four vears in the Panama Canal Zone, 
returning to become publisher of the 
Sullivan, Ind., Times. In 1914 he 
went to St. Petersburg where he en- 
gaged in newspaper and advertising 
agency work for 20 years. 

Prior to coming to Pittsburgh with 
Alcoa in 1934, he was part owner and 
the general manager of the St. Peters- 
burg Times. He was past board chair- 
man of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Better Understanding of our 
Economic System sponsored by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of Weekly News- 
papers for the Advertising Research 
Foundation, and a member of the Spon- 
soring Committee for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers Public Re- 
lations Conferences. 

Mr. Carr was also a former President 
of the Associated Dailies of Florida, a 
former Director of the Southern News- 
paper Publishing Association, and a 
Director of the Public Relations Society 
of America. He was the author of Alcoa 
—and American Enterprise, and _ joint 
author of The Story of Panama. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Marion S, Carr of St. Petersburg, and 
a daughter, Mrs. James C. Fausch of 
Gary, Ind. 

In reply to a telegram of condolence 
received from PRSA’s Board of Direc- 
tors, I. W. Wilson, President, Alumi- 
num Company of America, wrote PRSA 
President Ed Lipscomb: 


“When we needed it the most 
Mr. Carr brought to Alcoa and all 
of his associates in Alcoa a point 
of view and real helpfulness. While 
he had severed active participation 
with us, we continued to receive 
help and guidance from him. I 
know how much he valued his 
friends and associates in your So- 
ciety.” e 
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A limited number of extra copies 
of this current reference work are 
available to members. $5.00 each 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
davs before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants ould write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


0. §. Aultman, California Bank, 625 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 54, Cal. Sponsors: 
John E. Fields and Allan Herrick. 


Paul F. Burns, Mgr., Speech Services, PR 
Dept., Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. Sponsors: Robert O. 
Dunn and Leggett Brown. 


Willam W. Cary, Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees, The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. Sponsors: John H. Paige 
and Greta W. Murphy. 


Joseph F. Cavanaugh, PR Mgr., Evinrude 
Motors, 4143 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, 
Wis. Sponsors: John H. Paige and Greta W. 
Murphy. 


Dr. John F. Conlin, Director of Medical 
Information and Education, Massachusetts 
Medical Society, 22 The Fenway, Boston 
15, Mass. Sponsors: Virgil L. Rankin and 
Clem Whitaker. 


Ovid R. Davis, Assistant to V.P. in Charge 
of PR, The Coca-Cola Co., 310 North Ave., 
N.W., Atlanta 1, Ga. Sponsors: Allen D. 
Albert, Jr., and Lambdin Kay. 


Darrell D. Decker, Director of Industrial 
and Public Relations, Wolverine Tube Divi- 
sion of Calumet and Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co., 1411 Central Avenue, Detroit 
27, Michigan. Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman and 
William A. Durbin. 


James F. Fox, Director of PR, Congoleum- 
Nairn Co., Kearny, N. J. Sponsors: John 
V. Tharrett and Sally Woodward. 


Charles D. Frazer, Mgr., Washington Of- 
fice, Hal Leyshon & Associates, 1507 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Sponsors: 
Walter T. Bonney and William Wight. 


Kenneth Gregory, Mgr., Ford News Bu- 
reau, Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. Sponsors: Leggett Brown 
and Robert O. Dunn. 


J. Mason Guillory, Director of Adv., New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., 317 Baronne 
St., New Orleans 9, La. Sponsors: Horace 
Renegar and Roy M. Schwarz. 


Erle Hannum, General Information Mgr., 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
1200 Third Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Spon- 


sors: Paul G. Weaver and Byron H. 
Christian. 


Edward W. Hodgetts, Ass’t. Mgr., in 
Charge of Sales Promotion, The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co., Fourth and Main 
Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Sponsors: Wil- 
lam G. Werner and E. Leo Koester. 
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Robert T. Kenney, Director of PR, Day- 
strom, Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. Sponsors: Duncan J. Morgan and 
John L. Dupree. 


Joseph W. Kling, Mgr. Advertising Dept., 
Georgia Power Co., P. O. Box 1719, At- 
lanta 1, Ga. Sponsors: Allen D. Albert, 
Jr., and Lambdin Kay. 


Frank M. Malone, V.P., Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 1732 Hurt 
Bldg., Atlanta 1, Ga. Sponsors: James H. 
Cobb and Julian N. Trivers. 


W. Edward Rachels, Director of PR, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co., Norfolk 10, 
Va. Sponsors: George M. Crowson and 
Robert S. Henry. 


Albert C. Nute, Director of Publicity, Ross 
Roy, Inc., 2751 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, 
Mich. Sponsors: J. J. Kaufman and William 
H. McGaughey. 

George Peabody, Jr., President, George 
Peabody and Associates, Inc., 300 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. Sponsors: Curtis J. 
Hoxter and Alan Peek. 


Lynn Poole, Director of PR, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Sponsors: William G. Werner and Edward 
P. VonderHaar. 


Charles E. Robbins, Vice President, PR, 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. (N. Y.), 2 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Sponsors: Donald D. 
Hoover and Nathan E. Jacobs. 


Ray Samuel, In Charge of PR-Adv., Hig- 
gins, Inc., Box 8001, New Orleans 22, La. 
Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Roy M. 
Schwarz. 

Gar Schmitt, Account Executive, S. S. Tyn- 
dall Associates, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. Sponsors: Merrick Jackson and Al- 
bert W. Bates. 


Frederick §. Schouman, PR Counsel, Ford 
Division, Ford Motor Co., Plymouth and 
Middlebelt Roads, P. O. Box 638, Dear- 
born, Mich. Sponsors: Robert O. Dunn 
and J. J. Kaufman. 


M. J. Schulenburg, Director of PR, Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. Sponsors: 
John H. Paige and Greta W. Murphy. 


J. Wolfe Stewart, Ass’t. to Director of PR, 
Hudson Motor Co., 12601 East Jefferson, 
Detroit 14, Mich. Sponsors: Thoburn H. 
Wiant and William A. Durbin. 


William I. Truby, State Director, U. S. 
Brewers Foundation, Georgia Division, 565 
Eight Hundred Peachtree Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sponsors: Charles A. Rawson 
and J. E. Fain. 


George Weissman, Ass’t. to the President, 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 100 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Sponsors: Bush Bar- 
num and J. E. Drew. 


Chauncey G. Welton, Dept. of Informa- 
tion, Factory Insurance Association, 555 
Asylum St., Hartford 2, Conn. Sponsors: 
Wallace E. Campbell and M. R. Free- 


man. 

Lee A. White, Director of PR, The Cran- 
brook Institutions, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Sponsors: William H. McGaughey and 
Howard E. Hallas. 


(Continued on page 22) 


Now available 


Practical 
Public 
Relations 


1952 Revised Edition 
By REX F. HARLOW, 


President, Public Relations 
Institute of the West, and 


MARVIN M. BLACK, 


Director of Public Relations, 


University of Mississippi 


A complete new revision 


of the book that Public Rela- 
tions Journal called “the first 
really comprehensive text on 
the profession as a whole.” 
Equally valuable to beginner 
and experienced executive, this 
book presents both an over- 
view of the field and an analy- 
sis of the main divisions of pub- 
lic relations and of the tools 
with which it works—the press, 
radio and television, films, ad- 
vertising, research and opinion 
surveys, and the public plat- 
form. 


Now fully brought up to date, 
this edition also contains new 
chapters on Public Relations as 
a Social Instrument, the Scope 
and Content of Public Rela- 
tions, Distributor-Dealer Re- 
lations, Special Publics, Educa- 
tional Relations, and Commu- 
nications. 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, W. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42n0 ST. NEW YORK 17, Nv. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 


Lhald. Belati 


* Corporate Development 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 $. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations - publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 
105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations Publicity 

@ Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres, 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Inc. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WhHitehall 3-555) 
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DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 
Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Welcome to new members 


The Executive Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America is pleased to 
announce the following elections to Society 
membership. (Complete addresses given in 
“Postings,” August issue of the JouRNAL. ) 


Active Membership 


George A. Brake- 
ley, Jr. 
Robert W. Boggs 
John L. Briggs 
y 


Harlan Logan 
Newell E. Loomis 
J. D. MacFarland 
J. Mattox, Jr. 


A. Cyril Dal John K. Murphy 

Athel F. Denham Charles Nutter 

Theodore M. P. J. Rinderle 
Forbes, Sr. 


David U. Snyder 


Boone T. Guyton K. S. Srinivasan 


Caroline Harrison 


Raymond E. Hayes Howard Stephen- 
Mrs. Verna A. son 

Hickman Gerald A. Waindel 
K. C. Ingram Hayden Weller 


A. J. Kuhlmann R. B. Wolcott, Jr. 


Associate Membership 


Mrs. Mary Kersey 
Harvey 
Carol L. Hills 


James T. Maunders 
Bernard Mazer 
A. C. McCarroll 


Membership postings 
(Continued from page 21) 


Associate Membership 


Ruth H. Floyd, Ass’t. PR Director, Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., 1500 Hudson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. Sponsors: Bush Barnum and J, £, 
Drew. 


Richard L. Hindermann, Director of Sales 
Promotion and PR, Pan-American Life 
Insurance Co., 2400 Canal St., New Or- 
leans 12, La. Sponsors: Horace Renegar 
and Roy M. Schwarz. 


Richard W. Holznecht, Ass’t. Director of 
PR, The Parker Pen Co., Court and Divi- 
sion, Janesville, Wis. Sponsors: Allen H, 
Center and John H. Paige. 


Amy V. Pace, PR Director, Netherland 
Plaza-Terrace Hotels (Thomas Emery’s 
Sons, Inc.), Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Sponsors: 
W. G. Werner and E. Leo Koester. 


John J. Robinson, Director of PR and Sales 
Promotion, Fashion Frocks, Inc., 3301 
Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. Spon- 
sors: William G. Werner and Robert CG. 
Eagen. 


Clifford A. Shaw, Promotion Mgr., Provi- 
dence Journal Co., 75 Fountain St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sponsors: Donald B. McCam- 
mond and Ten Eyck Lansing. 


James R. Shinners, PR Director, Blatz 
Brewing Co., 1120 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. Sponsors: Greta W. Mur- 
phy and John H. Paige. 


Arthur Smith, Jr., Director, PR Dept., The 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. Spon- 
sors: W. G. Werner and Oliver M. Gale. 


William E. Stirton, Ass’t. to the President, 
Wayne University, 4841 Cass Ave., De- 
troit 1, Mich. Sponsors: Glenn H. Cum- 
mings and Fred L. Black. 


Edward F. Stout, PR Representative, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp., 612 South Flower 
St., Los Angeles 54, Cal. Sponsors: David 
L. Coale and Harold P. Levy. 


Dorothy Williams, Dorothy Williams, Con- 
sultant, 57 Chestnut St., East Orange, 
N. J. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and 
Kalman B. Druck. 


Associate to Active 


Edward Lebo, Director of PR, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., 666 Glenbrook Rd., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


PRSA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 23, 24 and 25 
OPEN TO BOTH MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


W. Howard Chase e has resigned as 
Director of Public Relations, General 
Foods Corp., New York, effective Sep- 
tember 1. A member of PRSA’s Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee, 
Mr. Chase has been on leave of absence 
from the company for the past four 
months serving on General Eisenhow- 
er’s campaign staff. He will continue in 


son e ), Cincinnati, has become a mem- 
ber firm of Public Relations Manage- 
ment Corp., bringing the total num- 
ber of offices in the latter firm to 20. 


Charles B. Coates e Vice Chairman and 
General Manager, Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, and Robert L. 
L. McCormick, Director of Research, 
have formed Coates and McCormick, 
Inc., for consultation in public relations 
and governmental research. Offices: 
441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17; and 954 
Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Main line 


fom] 


Editors 


f this capacity throughout the campaign NEW ADDRESSES 
- while he considers plans for establishing Burns W. Lee Associates (Burns W. 
: his own business. He will continue to [ee » ), 607 South Hobart Boulevard, 
serve in a consultative capacity on Gen- | o¢ Angeles 5. Newsome & Company, — 
d eral Foods’ public relations program. Inc. (Paul A. Newsome e ), 1000 Statler 
: Bruce Watson e Assistant Director of Office Bldg., Boston, Mass. Max H. 
Public Relations, General Foods Corp., Jacobs Agency (Max H. Jacobs e ), 
was named Manager of the Department 3323 Yoakum, P. O. Box 6093, Hous- 
September ton 6, Texas. 
n- Robert M. Creaghead e for some years SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE— 
vs President of Robert M. Creaghead & Religious TV America’s only publicity medium. 
Co., Cleveland consulting firm, has been It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
or the first time, an experimental 
"- elected Senior Vice President and Di- course in Religious Television will be your publicity releases. 
rector of Group Attitudes Development offered this fall by the Yale Divinity 
i Corp., New York public and community School, which has pioneered in re- CENTRAL FEATUR EWE WS INC. 
relations counselors. ligious communications training for 43123 
itz the past several years. 
‘I. Roy Madison Associates, (Roy Madi- 
‘he 
on- 
nt, 
Whore ~ = 20 , = Magazines 
~ roll off CPF presses each month. They carry management’s story to employees and are distinguished 
or by the excellence of their editorial content and the refreshing nature of their printing. 
These magazines vary in size, number of pages, length of their runs and use of color but they 
wee have in common that crisp, fresh appearance which good letterpress imparts to type and engravings. 
™ Charles Francis Press is proud of these magazines and of the new, effective and efficient presses 
“a on which they are produced. The editors are familiar with these presses and have confidence in them 
and the skill of our craftsman printers. We are always glad to have visitors. 
=m. Whether you edit a house magazine or are planning other printing you are always welcome to 
tam go through our modern composing room, pressrooms and bindery located on two whole floors of the 
Printing Crafts Building. 
CE 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
eam 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, AT 34th STREET 
FRANCIS NEW YORK 
BERS 
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THE HOPPER 


Cover girl 


Please accept my sincere appreciation 
of the marked copy of your July issue 
which was ¢o graciously sent to me. My 
utter amazement in having been the one 
privileged to be the representative of all 
Phillips stockholders and honored in such 
an unforgettable and fabulous way is only 
equaled by my complete surprise in being 
“a cover girl” at the advanced age of sixty- 
six! However, there are the photogenic 
youths and the experienced oldsters, and 
I am happy to be recognized as one of the 
latter group. 

Having for several years been engaged 
in personnel work in the east prior to my 
marriage, both with a department store 
and the Du Pont Company, I was exceed- 
ingly interested in being introduced to your 
admirable magazine. 

(Mrs.) Roma N. Hawkins 


Dean of Students 
Mac Murray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


PR literature wanted 


I am making a study of public relations 
and am anxious to obtain specimens of 
PR literature issued by leading companies 
. . can you spare me a copy of whatever 
you have available . . . 

A. J. WiLLiaMs 
St. George’s House 

Perth 

Western Australia 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 


Background material requested 


I am interested in writing a new book 
about public relations advertising. For this 
purpose I am collecting the necessary back- 
ground material. I should like to receive 
any booklet treating this subject, as well 
as any samples of the most different kinds 
of PR advertising directed to the various 
social groups connected with an industry. 
Dr. Cuarces R. METZLER 
Public Relations Consultant 

Storchengasse 23 

Zurich, Switzerland 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 


Distribution problem 


All of us receive an enormous amount of 
second-class mail matter. My quota seems 
to be about ten pounds a week. Included 
in this is material which comes from my 
colleagues in the public relations field, 
sometimes with an accompanying card 
and sometimes not. It is interesting to see 
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what the other fellows are doing and that 
is one of the advantages of belonging to 
PRSA. 

There is bound to be much material in 
this collection, however, which does not 
apply to any of my fields of interest and 
which therefore represents a waste of time, 
paper and postage on the part of the 
sender. This is particularly true of period- 
icals which arrive every month, more or 
less, but is less true of annual reports and 
occasional pieces. 

Now, my question, Mr. Editor is: How 
can I tactfully tell some of my professional 
brethren that I esteem their character and 
ability and cherish their friendship, but, 
at the same time, would prefer not to re- 
ceive their regular publications, without 
hurting their feelings? 

Over-all, this problem of wasted circu- 
lation must represent a good deal more than 
enough to run PRSA, but how can we deal 
with it to save money for the sender and 
time for the receiver, yet maintaining the 
flow of the applicable matter? 

—HomMer N. CALver 
Secretary 
The Public Relations Committee of 
the Paper Cup and Container Insti- 
tute, New York 


New ideas 


I’ve been meaning to tell you how much 
I enjoy the Journav. It’s most helpful in 
our future planning—I get at least one or 
two splendid ideas out of each issue. 

C. K. Preston 

Director of Public Relations 
Bell & Howell Co. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Government PR 


I sympathize with Robert Ramspeck 
(June 1952 Pusiic RELATIONS JouRNaAL), 
when he says that quite a few good gov- 
ernment employees are taking it on the 
chin because of the public reaction to the 
antics of a few employees who have gone 
astray. 

. . . However, I cannot digest his points 
en toto. I am not criticising his techniques 
but his purpose—it would seem that he 
seeks to justify rather than correct the situa- 
tion. A good PR man knows that proper 
action must precede the publicized word. 


When people criticize the government 
for waste, inefficiency and corruption, it 
does not necessarily follow that they are 
suggesting that our democratic form of gov- 
ernment be stifled . . . Actually, when 
people attempt to give the government a 
cathartic, they are simply trying to protect 
themselves. A government which is too 
big, which seeks to perpetuate its bigness 
by doing away with individual freedoms 
through regimented security and controls, 
is against the very concepts of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

. . . If Ramspeck and his federal em- 
ployees want to serve the taxpaying bosses, 
let them start by initiating their own drive 
to obtain efficiency and economy in gov- 
ernment, then tell that story to the public 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted’ $1.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 
DESIRE public relations, photography, or 


combination position. Permanent location 
or travel. Single, 23, draft exempt, college 
graduate. 4 years public relations and pub- 
licity, all phases. 1 year reporter-photog- 
rapher 4,300 daily. 1 year Director of Pub- 
lic Relations Photography Department for 
exclusive southern college. Present PR 
position doesn’t offer opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Box S-9. 


COMMUNITY—PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Desire position in promoting community 
or public relations preferably in New York 
area with community organization, cor- 
poration, trade association. Varied experi- 
ence for twenty years with important posi- 
tions in banking, government, community 
work. Proficient in analysis and reports. 
Box A-9. 


and urge the public to support them. That 
would be real public relations. 
Rus Wa ton 


Assistant to the Manager, Western Division 
National Association of Manufacturers 
San Francisco, California. 


Australian PR Institute 


. . A Public Relations Institute is now 
being formed in the State of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and will after formation amalgamate 
with the present Institute in New South 
Wales. 

G. Kincsrorb-SMITH 
Public Relations Manager 
Ford Motor Company of Australia 
Geelong, Victoria 


Who's Who? 


The 1952-53 edition of Who's 
Who in America lists a total of 93 
PRSA members. Included are 15 
men newly entered for the first time, 
located as follows: Chicago Chapter, 
2; Cleveland Chapter, 1; Detroit 
Chapter, 1; New York Chapter, 8; 
Philadelphia Chapter, 1; and one 
member-at-large each from Lake- 
land, Florida and Newark, New 
Jersey. New York Chapter leads in 
total listings with 40. The member 
to whom we are indebted for the 
statistical job observes that with a 
small PR percentage of the total 
listing of more than 40,000 names, 
“perhaps clients and employers have 
a better chance.” 
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What law 


sends pork prices up in summer 


...down again in winter? 


Jon. ‘Feb. 


Mor. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


The well known law of supply and demand. With 
pork, it works like this: 

More than half the pigs are born in spring— 
also according to law, the law of nature. They 
spend a good six months growing to pork-chop 
size. 

As a result, fewer pigs are ready for market 
during the summer months. And meat packers 
have to pay higher prices in order to get enough 
pork to fill customers’ orders. 


Then, along about the time the first leaves fall, 


This chart shows the relationship between pork production and 
pork prices based on figures for 1947-49 (a typical period), 
which the government is now using as the index-base period. 


all these pigs begin to come to market. And the 
same thing happens as with any other perishable 
commodity (strawberries, eggs or oranges) when 
there is suddenly a lot more than there was. 

The price just naturally goes down! 

The chart above shows how the cycle goes. 
Less pork—higher prices through the summer fol- 
lowed by more pork, lower prices during the winter. 

Remember, summertime is the time when a 
big new meat crop is “growing up” on America’s 
farms and ranches. 


(Advertisement) 
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EVERY ‘. Fighting Man Uses Cotton 


A score or more fibers—both natural and synthetic—today are engaged in a 
highly competitive struggle for America's apparel markets. Yet, year after year, the na- 
tion's consumers buy twice as much cotton as all other apparel fabrics combined. 


What makes cotton so far outsell its competitors? 


Perhaps the most important reason is the fact that cotton inherently possesses 
more of the qualities which make a fabric desirable than any of its competitors. 


Cotton excels in wearing quality, launderability, heat-resistance, color-fastness, 
pliancy, strength, permeability, perspiration-resistance, absorbency, and versatility. 


Another reason is that cotton has:refused to accept as final its superior natural 
qualities. Instead, it is using the tools of research to give its fiber and fabric outstand- 
ing shrink-resistance, flame-resistance, mildew- and rot-resistance, and crease-resistance. 
And cotton is advancing in the fields of luster and soil-resistance. 


Finally, organized cotton is telling the public the story of its quality advantages to 
an extent hitherto unparalleled in the annals of the industry. 


Excellence of natural qualities, advances through science, and solid promotion ef- 
fort—these are the things which make cotton sell. 


These are facts we want America’s leading PR men to know about America’s 
leading fiber. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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